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look in vain elsewhere. The volume is divided into six parts: 
Holy Bishops, Holy Secular Priests, Holy Religious Men and 
Women, Holy Laymen and Women, and Martyrs. In an 
Appendix the list is given chronologically, and a working bibli- 
ography is added for the guidance of those interested in the life 
of any particular person mentioned in the list. Among the names 
of those who labored in the United States are: Archbishop 
Alemany, Bishop Neumann, C.SS.R., Cardinal Cheverus, Bishop 
Dubourg, Archbishop Carroll, Mother Seton, and others. The 
work is well translated, and it deserves to be made known to all 
our religious communities. It is one of the most interesting 
volumes on Catholic history of the past year. 



The Life of Clara Barton. By Percy H. Epler. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1916. Pp. 432. 

In the year 1821, when Clara Barton was born, the strife of 
American political parties had sunk to rest, but the agitation of 
the sections had only just begun. Later, when discussions on 
the extension of slavery culminated in civil war, she had attained 
to maturity of years and as a volunteer nurse acted a noble 
part in lessening the amount of human suffering. She was not 
long in learning the needs of the sick and the wounded and 
hourly she grew more efficient in providing for them. Even 
before she was known to the soldier as "the angel of the battle- 
field" the trained eyes of army surgeons had perceived her 
courage, her resourcefulness, and her skill. But in point of 
fact it was not courage, for she tells us that fear had oppressed 
all her younger days. She was urged to the perilous edge of 
battle solely by her love of humanity. This ardor it was that 
sustained her in tattered tent and flooded field, under the guns 
of Charleston or in the almost tropical storms of Virginia. Love 
of mankind made her indifferent alike to summer rains or wintry 
blasts. 

Quite apart from the intrinsic interest of this book, which is 
not inconsiderable, a knowledge of its contents would be of the 
greatest value to every officer who commands a company or a 
regiment as well as to every member of the military committees 
of Congress. 
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The observation and experience of Miss Barton prove to a 
demonstration the utter inadequacy throughout the Civil War 
of the resources of the surgeons at the front. More than a 
generation later, in the short war with Spain, matters had not 
greatly mended. At any rate, her services were not then deemed 
superfluous. 

If the recorded experience of her long life teaches any lesson, 
it is that an army is still incomplete when its munitions are 
abundant, its officers trained, its soldiers drilled, and its commis- 
sary service efficient. In addition there must be prompt atten- 
tion to the sick and the wounded, of whom many are too feeble 
to apply for food or for medical treatment. 

If the class of citizens which shoulders the rifle and fills the 
ranks of marching regiments were in control of Congress, it 
might make unnumbered blunders, but there would be adequate 
provision for those disabled in line of duty. 

With us it appears to be somewhat as it is with those Old 
World monarchs who hold that human flesh is cheap. Or 
perhaps it is rather that it is easy for one to bear the wounds or 
the infirmities of one's neighbor. If our own experience has 
never spoken clearly on this subject, that of Europe will suffice 
for instruction. 

Not, of course, amongst the friends of Miss Barton, but in 
the popular American mind the notion seems to prevail that she 
conceived the idea of founding the Red Cross Association. 
Whereas, according to her own account the honor belongs to 
M. Henry Dunant, a Swiss gentleman who had witnessed human 
suffering after the great battle of Solferino in the summer of 
1859. He afterward wrote the Souvenir de Solferino, which, 
translated into many languages, created a sensation. In it he 
urged the organization in every country of societies to care for 
the wounded. In 1864 came the International Congress of 
Geneva, attended by delegates from sixteen governments. A 
few years later, after the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war, 
Miss Barton was invited by the officers of the International 
Red Cross of Europe to assist them in their work. In short, 
long before she arrived in Europe the Red Cross had been 
established. 

On her return to America, though in feeble health, she never 
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ceased to cherish her principal object, namely, to found a branch 
of the Red Cross Association in the United States and so to 
broaden its scope that it would care not only for the victims of 
war but for every sort of distress which is likely to afflict a nation. 
When official support came slowly, she was not discouraged. 
She must have known that for the most part the official mind is 
fashioned by the pressure of tradition. The world outside had 
overtaken her, and she was certain that her native land would 
soon take its place with the progressive states of Europe. It was 
in 1882 that she saw her endeavors crowned with success. A 
slight acquaintance with events since that date shows the praise- 
worthy activity of the association which she introduced into 
America and improved for humanity. 



Christopher Columbus. By Mildred Stapley. New York : The Mac- 
millan Co., 1916. Pp. 240. 

This attractive little volume is one of a series whose avowed 
purpose it is to "tell the life stories of Americans who have 
achieved greatness in different fields of endeavor." The authors 
of this series are such only as "have shown that they have an 
appreciation of what makes really good juvenile literature." 
The story of Christopher Columbus, the greatest American by 
adoption, certainly was written with such an appreciation; it is 
presented in a style that must prove attractive not only to the 
younger but also to the older readers. It breathes the spirit 
of truth and presents in their proper light the various legends 
that had been included in every life of Columbus until the more 
scientific criticism of the last decades showed them to be without 
a foundation. The story of the Discoverer is told vividly and 
with a sympathy that we would fain have had the Great Admiral 
himself experience. 

The first chapter introduces the reader to Granada on the 
day of its conquest by Ferdinand and Isabella, the day of the 
promised royal audience for which Columbus had waited almost 
seven years. With the interest thus aroused, the necessary facts 
of his youth, his life as a sailor, his love for the sea, rumors about 
"lands in the west," the growing project in his mind, the encour- 
agement received, and the many, many disappointments before 



